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Notes of the Month 


The Berlin Crisis 

THE publication on 19 June of the three Western Powers’ Notes 
to Moscow makes clear the alarming gulf between West and East in 
the critical dispute over Berlin. The British put the Western case 
in somewhat more conciliatory terms than the Americans, but basic- 
ally the Notes were similar. All underlined the danger to peace if 
the Soviet Union went ahead with her threat to change the status of 
Berlin unilaterally. Some practical idea of the danger had previously 
come from America, particularly by revelations of military plans to 
meet any obstruction to free access to Berlin; and, from Moscow, 
by Mr Khrushchev’s announcement that he was keeping men in 
the forces who would otherwise have been demobilized. But in 
Britain, the grave issues have not been grasped by the public. 

Basically, both East and West are contesting for the future of all 
Germany, and not only of Berlin. In his Memorandum of 4 June, 
Mr Khrushchev founded his call for an immediate peace treaty on 
the alleged danger created by the West German ‘militarists’ who 
claimed a revision of the frontiers. This, he said, was ‘the question 
of the Soviet Union’s national security’. It may be that the Soviet 
leader really fears that the Federal German Republic will be in 
effective control of nuclear arms in a few years’ time, and thinks it 
essential to commit the Western Powers to the Oder—Neisse line 
and German demilitarization in the meantime—as well as to streng- 
then his East German satellite. These plans may have been increased 
by German support for the proposal that N.A.T.O. should become 
a fourth nuclear Power, and, on the other hand, by the economic 
difficulties caused in East Germany by the flood of refugees to the 
West. Over 2,600,000 of these have fled since 1949, and it is esti- 
mated some 21,000 left in the first three weeks of July 1961. 

Mr Khrushchev declared that a peace treaty would ‘normalize’ 
West Berlin’s status. According to him, West Berlin is a dangerous 
centre of tension. (In fact, aggressive propaganda and actions are 
more a feature of the East German regime, with its headquarters in 
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East Berlin.) The Western part of the city should become a ‘de- 
militarized free city’. He did not deny that the Western Powers have 
occupation rights, but declared that they were outdated and would 
be automatically nullified by the treaty which would be concluded 
with one German State or ‘both’. Mr Khrushchev affirmed that 
West Berlin would maintain its connections with the outside world 
unhindered, and that its internal order:.would be decided by ‘the 
freely expressed will of its population’. It would, however, have to 
be ‘strictly neutral’. It could not be ‘the base for provocative, hostile 
activity against the U.S.S.R., the D.D.R., or any other State’. Non- 
interference, he maintained in the same breath, would be guaran- 
teed, and symbolic contingents of Western forces could stay in West 
Berlin, as well as neutral troops under the auspices of the United 
Nations. Other measures could be discussed, but the sovereignty of 
the D.D.R. would have to be strictly observed. 

Mr Khrushchev’s ultimatum consisted in a demand that within 
six months the ‘two German States’ should work out a peace treaty 
and, if they failed, measures would be taken to conclude a treaty 
with ‘both States or one’. The Soviet Union was ready to negotiate 
on ‘all constructive proposals’ and indicated that a solution of the 
German question would open good prospects for agreement on dis- 
armament. As a parting shot, he said that after a treaty all means of 
communication with West Berlin would have to be settled with the 
D.D.R. 

Herr Ulbricht has on several recent occasions spelt out Mr 
Khrushchev’s indications that a ‘free city’ would have its freedom 
severely limited in the name of ‘neutrality’. He has declared that 
other countries would have to ask the consent of a sovereign D.D.R. 
for entering or flying over its territory to West Berlin. For years, 
he said, ‘at least g5 per cent of West Berlin’s communications have 
been controlled by the D.D.R.’ and ‘the world will get used to con- 
trol of the remaining 5 per cent’. He has hinted that West Berlin’s 
airports would be closed, and Western machines would have to use 
East German airports. This would, of course, enable the Commu- 
nists to prevent refugees from being flown out. The American radio 
station, RIAS, which is run by Germans, would have to shut down, 
as well as all ‘centres of espionage and subversion’. There would be 
no freedom of movement for ‘militarists and revanchists’—which 
would doubtless include Bonn politicians and all active anti-Com- 
munists. Hints have also come from East Berlin that the Western 
city would be forced to abandon its present currency, which is on 
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a par with the Federal Deutschemark, and adopt the less valuable 
Eastern mark. In short, it is clear that West Berlin would be cut off 
from its links with the West. 

In the British Note, Mr Khrushchev (and world opinion) have 
received a reminder that the Soviet Government is responsible for 
refusing to entertain various peace treaty proposals from the West. 
The Note also rejected the Soviet thesis that lack of a treaty, or the 
present Berlin situation, was in itself a threat to peace. The West 
Berliners, it said, were not trying to bring about a change unilater- 
ally and they were not threatening the interests of the other parties 
concerned. Mr Khrushchev was reminded that the Bonn Govern- 
ment had undertaken never to have recourse to force to bring about 
reunification or a modification of the ‘existing boundaries’. As to 
nuclear arms, the West repeated that Federal Germany had pledged 
herself not to manufacture the so-called ABC weapons and had sub- 
mitted to control of this undertaking. “The Federal Republic does 
not aspire to a nuclear force of its own nor is it trying to secure na- 
tional control over nuclear warheads’, London reminded Moscow. 

The Soviet treaty proposals would in themselves create perma- 
nent tension if they were adopted, the British Note pointed out. 
And a ‘most serious situation’ would indeed arise if the Soviet 
Union carried out her threat of settling the Berlin problem unilater- 
ally. Berlin’s status could only be altered by agreement between the 
Four Powers; the Protocol of 12 September 1944, approved by the 
Soviet Government on 6 February 1945, was still in force, which 
provided for a special system of occupation for Berlin. (The West- 
ern Notes speak of ‘Berlin’ and Mr Khrushchev only of ‘West 
Berlin’. The Eastern sector he considers to be already established 
as part of the D.D.R.) 

Two hints of readiness to negotiate came from the British Note. 
It recalled that the Western Allies were always willing to ‘seek to 
improve the present situation in Germany’, and that the British 
Government was always prepared to ‘consider in agreement with 
their allies a freely negotiated settlement of the unresolved prob- 
lems of Germany; such a settlement must be in conformity with 
the principle of self-determination and in the interests of all con- 
cerned’, Washington’s Note also gave an indication that the pro- 
posals for an interim five-year solution to the Berlin problem, which 
were nearly agreed at the Four-Power Conference in Geneva in 
1959, were still valid. The Western Powers are now engaged on 
trying to co-ordinate their further policies, including plans to meet 
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military contingencies that may arise if Mr Khrushchev carries out 
his threats. 


Arab Reactions to Kuwait 

IT is not easy to conceive of any development more embarrassing 
to the Arab world than the Iraqi threat to Kuwait raised on 25 June 
by Abdel Karim Qasim—except, indeed, the subsequent arrival of 
British troops in Kuwait at the Ruler’s request. It is of interest to 
look at the way in which some Arab States reacted. The Iraqi threat 
itself need not have come as any great surprise, as Qasim’s message 
to the Ruler of Kuwait on 20 June, the day after the Sheikhdom’s 
independence, was sufficiently odd to suggest the possibility of 
trouble to come. ‘I have learnt with pleasure,’ he said, ‘that on 19 
June 1961 the English acknowledged the cancellation of the forged 
and illegal document, which was not recognized internationally and 
which they called the 1899 agreement, after having falsely con- 
cluded it with Sheikh Mubarak as Subah, Qaymaqam of Kuwait, 
who was under the Governor of Basrah Province, without the know- 
ledge . . . of the then lawful authorities in Iraq. . .’ Here, of course, 
were the seeds of the ideas expressed at the press conference five 
days later. In the days and weeks as the crisis developed the only 
press comment in the Arab world that Baghdad Radio could quote 
as positive approval of Casim’s policy came from certain sections 
of the Lebanese press. For instance, the respected and politically 
independent An Nahar, under Greek Orthodox direction, sympa- 
thized with Qasim. Not that this was a distinctively Greek Ortho- 
dox attitude. Al Anwar, edited by members of the same sect, was 
strongly critical of Qasim’s behaviour. But the Lebanese press, to 
which one automatically looks for an indication of the likely currents 
of opinion in the Arab world, was sufficiently divided to show that 
the formulation of policy would not be easy elsewhere. Inside the 
Lebanese Government, there were signs that Foreign Minister 
Philippe Taqla was a less ardent supporter of Kuwait’s indepen- 
dence than Prime Minister Saeb Salaam. 

The Jordanian attitude throughout was markedly cautious and 
reserved, perhaps because of a reluctance to abandon the dream of 
the Fertile Crescent, of which Kuwait should be a part, and perhaps 
also because of a fear that military attention would be diverted from 
Palestine. On the day after Qasim’s press conference, in reply to a 
cable from the Ruler of Kuwait, King Hussein wrote in vague terms 
that ‘we confirm to Your Highness that Jordan was and will always 
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remain the supporter of right and justice and will continue its en- 
deavours for the welfare of its sisters and brothers and the welfare 
of the entire Arab nation.’ The Jordanian press was not encouraged 
to take a line or to make any noteworthy comment. A remark made 
by the Jordanian Chargé d’ Affaires in Cairo at quite a late stage in 
the crisis was that it should be solved within the Arab family, but 
without indicating whether the solution should be broadly along 
the lines called for by the Ruler of Kuwait or on those demanded 
by Abdel Karim Qasim. 

Another Arab country which hesitated for a long time to take 
sides was Morocco. Morocco’s problem, evidently, lay in the fact 
that her claim to Mauritania is based on very similar arguments to 
the Iraqi claim to Kuwait. And this was promptly pointed out with 
some relish by the Tunis newspaper Al Amal, which wanted to 
know why Arab States were for the most part recognizing Kuwait’s 
independence, whereas Tunisia had been the only Arab State to 
recognize the independence of Mauritania. And it was undeniably 
paradoxical that when the Arab League Political Committee came 
to meet on 12 and 13 July, it should have been a Moroccan resolu- 
tion that embodied Kuwait’s wishes. The Tunisian delegate be- 
came the object of a good many malicious attacks by Cairo press 
and radio for asking for a week’s postponement of the vote so that 
Governments could be consulted. Cairo spoke of this Tunisian 
move almost as though it were a deliberate manceuvre by President 
Bourguiba to keep British troops on Kuwait’s soil for an extra week. 

Tunisia’s attitude was, in fact, clear at an early stage. So was that 
of Libya and the Sudan—namely that Qasim was wrong to make 
the claim and that Kuwait was right to resist it. But, of course, 
Kuwait’s speediest and firmest support in the Arab world came 
from Saudi Arabia. 

It is easy to see that the situation must have given the Yemen 
Government something to think about, in relation to Yemen’s am- 
bitions in Aden Colony and Protectorate. But Yemeni pronounce- 
ments generally followed the U.A.R. line, with differences of em- 
phasis attributable to Yemen’s special circumstances and ambitions. 
For the U.A.R., the Iraq—Kuwait dispute created a situation which 
called for the greatest finesse in diplomacy and propaganda. The 
necessary subtlety was not lacking. Forty-eight hours after Abdel 
Karim Qasim’s announcement of his claim to Kuwait, the U.A.R. 
Minister of State who is in charge of propaganda and publicity 
affairs, Colonel Abdel Kader Hatem, issued a statement setting out 
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President Jamal Abde! Nasser’s thinking on the subject. This was, 
briefly, that the U.A.R. did not accept the concept of annexation, 
but supported every trend towards unity, whether partial or com- 
prehensive. The U.A.R. believed that there were factors of unity 
between the Iraqi and Kuwaiti peoples profounder and stronger 
than the documents of the Ottoman Empire. The U.A.R. did not 
expect to see the day when one Arab soldier would face another 
Arab soldier. But on the evening before the British landing in 
Kuwait a second statement from Colonel Abdel Kader Hatem said 
there were indications that Iraqi forces had been ordered to move 
towards the Kuwaiti border. At the same time, the U.A.R. was 
following the movements of the British fleet, ‘regretfully and with 
a deep feeling of disapproval’. A third statement from Colonel Abdel 
Kader Hatem came on 3 July, expressing alarm at the large-scale 
military operations being carried out by the British. These, if not 
entirely premeditated, were being carried out on the smallest pre- 
text. The Iraq Government had abandoned the concept of annexa- 
tion by force, and so the U.A.R.’s delegation at United Nations 
would be instructed to demand the immediate evacuation of the 
British troops. These three statements contained the themes on 
which press and radio commentators played skilful variations 
through a great part of the crisis. But a more realistic note gradu- 
ally became audible as it became more and more apparent that 
Abdel Karim Qasim was not ready to reassure the Ruler of Kuwait, 
and after the arrival in Cairo of the Kuwaiti Mission led by Sheikh 
Jabir al Ahmed. It is clear that the Kuwait delegation stated its case 
very effectively (as did Kuwait Radio throughout the crisis) and 
had good support from the Saudi Ambassador in Cairo. The em- 
phasis was more and more on the fact that entire responsibility for 
the crisis lay on the shoulders of Colonel Abdel Karim Qasim and 
that it was an Arab duty to find a solution. And by the second, de- 
cisive meeting of the Arab League’s Political Committee the Ku- 
waiti case had, in fact, been accepted unreservedly. 





Problems and Prospects in the Central 


African Federation 


This article is based on a talk given at Chatham House. It has 

been rewritten and brought up to date to 12 Fuly 1961. 
Since the Report of the Monckton Commission! there have been 
three sets of talks, on the Federal Constitution, on the Southern 
Rhodesian Constitution, and on the Northern Rhodesian Constitu- 
tion. They have been conducted against a background of intense 
feeling which takes one back to the bitterness about Mr Lloyd 
George’s Budgets in the years before 1914. Today in Rhodesia, as 
then in Britain, interests are threatened and a new set of values is en- 
visaged. And there is little progress towards agreement, because the 
assumptions of the two main parties are contradictory. On the white 
side, it is argued that voting is a special skill, a contention that recalls 
the Reform Bill of 1832 and the novels of Peacock. On the African 
side, it is assumed that after a revolutionary change of power the 
whole complicated network of business and administration will go 
on as before—the whole social contract, the social bluff, the disci- 
pline which sends people to work in the morning, brings food to the 
market, works the post and the telephones and the trains. But this is 
not very likely unless the goodwill or at least acquiescence of the 
people who control these things has been secured. 

Let us glance back to the Monckton Report; its basic analysis of 
the situation, crudely over-simplified, ran like this: 

There are advantages in Federation. 

But there is bitter and widespread opposition to it. 

It cannot succeed unless it wins African confidence. 

To win African confidence a reshuffle and a new deal are neces- 

sary. 

In the light of that Report the task of a British Government must 
surely be to convince Africans that there are advantages in Federa- 
tion, Europeans that they have to win African confidence. The Euro- 
peans need to be convinced that real changes have to take place, the 
Africans that those changes really are going to take place. To put it 
in a third way, we have to hold the Federation together until Afri- 
cans suddenly perceive that it is going to be their Federation and 
that it is better not to be Balkanized. This double task of persuasion 
must be looked at against the background of one of Britain’s world 


' 1 Cmnd. 1148. See also ‘Some Reflections on the Monckton Report’, in The 
World Today, December 1960. 
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objects in this phase of her history—the need to replace the old 
leadership based on wealth and strength by a new leadership based 
on influence and example, of which the symbol is her position as 
senior partner in a Commonwealth of many races. If Britain fails in 
Rhodesia, she loses the friendship of the new African States as 
surely as she has lost the friendship of the Arabs. 

She has to convince both the Européans and the Africans, and 
the slightest deviation towards one side produces horrified reactions 
from the other. If Sir Roy Welensky comes out of Admiralty House 
with a smile on his face, Africans in London send telegrams to 
Salisbury and Lusaka that they are going to be ‘betrayed’—a word 
freely used by both Africans and Europeans, in each case with the 
implication that Britain has a responsibility for ‘us’ but none for the 
other party. This double task of persuasion has been the key to 
British policy ever since the Report, and it is complicated by the 
time factor. It is no use ‘buying time’ unless time is on your side— 
and in Rhodesia the time factor for one task of persuasion works in 
the opposite way for the other. Looking only at the Europeans, delay 
before a decision generally means that it is likely to be a better de- 
cision; they are on the whole getting more realistic. But looking at 
the Africans, delay is dangerous, because as events move faster and 
faster in other parts of the world, they get more and more impatient; 
pressure from below grows stronger; they become more and more 
likely to make a bad, that is, a violent and disruptive, decision. 

Many people fail to perceive the need for speed on the African 
side because there is a stage in the colonial process when the task is 
one of education, which takes time; but a later stage comes when 
there is no longer time for education and the important thing is to 
hand over power to an organized and responsible body. 

At the talks about the revision of the Federal Constitution most 
of the preliminary heat was about timing. The Africanist leaders 
were in a hurry to get advances in the two Northern territories be- 
fore the revision of the Federal Constitution; and for the United 
Federal Party it was an object to settle the Federal Constitution 
before too much advance had taken place in the North. 

The federal talks were held from 5 to 17 December 1960, in 
accordance with the agreement reached between Sir Roy Welensky 
and Mr Lennox-Boyd. But this brought a danger of losing the 
African nationalists, which was countered by starting preliminary 
talks about Northern Rhodesia at the beginning of November. If 
this had not been done there seems every likelihood that the situa- 
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tion in Northern Rhodesia would have become serious. We have 
always to remember two dangers. There is the danger, if we go too 
fast, of producing chaos because the people who help to keep the 
whole machinery of the State running are not there, or are not co- 
operating, when the transfer of power takes place. But there is the 
equally serious danger of chaos if we go too slowly, because the 
majority of the population may become so impatient that they resort 
to State-wide non-co-operation and violence. 

By Christmas all the different shades of opinion had expressed 
their views and had a hearing. That was a necessary first step. But it 
had become clear that the federal talks would not get far until some- 
thing was settled about revision in both Southern Rhodesia and 
Northern. And it was settled that talks on these should take place 
soon, while federal talks were postponed. Thus on points the round 
had gone to the Africans. 

Next came the Southern Rhodesian talks (16-17 December 1960 
and 16 January~7 February 1961). To these the background was, 
on the one hand, a series of events which indicated a hardening of 
both African and European opinion, but also, on the other, various 
indications of movement in a liberal direction. There was the break- 
up of the Central Africa Party which put inter-racial co-operation 
in the forefront of its programme, and many signs that the kind of 
African who has a degree was becoming more and more hopeless 
about a peaceful solution, more and more desperate and impatient. 
There was trouble in Gatooma in September; on 8 October there 
were riots in Harare and seven Africans were killed. There was 
trouble at Gwelo soon afterwards. All this was met by drastic action 
for the maintenance of law and order, of a nature that in Britain 
would undoubtedly be called repressive. 

But there is another side to the picture. There were immediate 
protests from the Church, the Press, the Bar, and the University. 
Sir Robert Tredgold, who has acted at least twice as Governor- 
General, resigned his post as Chief Justice. A Select Committee in 
Southern Rhodesia published a report on the Resettlement of 
Natives which was described in the Rhodesia Herald as meaning 
virtually the end of the Land Apportionment Act. There was the 
Public Services Amendment Bill, which seeks to end all racial 
differences in the Civil Services. There was the National Conven- 
tion, at which a number of Africans, Europeans, and a few Asians 
were present, and which passed a number of liberal resolutions. 
Again, we have the Government of Southern Rhodesia bringing 
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pressure to bear on the Salisbury City Council to force them to let 
African labourers build African houses; this is the reverse of what 
happens in Johannesburg. But none of these events could produce 
results on opinion so swift or so dramatic as the move of troops 
into the townships. 

Against this background of contradictory tendencies, the agree- 
ment reached in Southern Rhodesia was an achievement. The right- 
wing Dominion Party disassociated itself from all that happened, 
but the United Federal Party, the Liberals, and the Africans did at 
the time agree to certain recommendations to the United Kingdom 
Government. There should be, they said, a declaration of rights 
embodied in the Constitution. There should be a constitutional 
Council to enforce these rights, though against the Legislative As- 
sembly it would have delaying power only. On the franchise it was 
impossible to obtain complete agreement—that was hardly to be 
expected—but something was produced as a compromise, a second- 
best. This was one of those complicated arrangements in which 
Rhodesians have lately become specialists. 

There was to be an A roll with high qualifications and a B roll 
with low qualifications. There would be fifty A roll constituencies, 
which is the present number, plus fifteen new B roll constituencies. 
In the A roll constituencies, both kinds of electors would vote to- 
gether, but the B roll votes would be limited in value to 25 per cent 
of the A roll votes. There would thus be enough African votes to 
influence the candidates but not enough to dominate the election. 
In the fifteen B roll constituencies there would be the converse ar- 
rangement. Both A and B electors would vote together, but the A 
votes would if necessary be devalued, so that they could not count 
more than 25 per cent of the B votes. Thus there would be fifty seats 
in which the electorate would be predominantly European, but with 
the possibility of a sizeable African element of about one in five, and 
for fifteen seats a predominantly African electorate but a European 
element which again might rise to one in five. In return, the United 
Kingdom would forgo certain powers of withholding assent to 
legislation. 

At the time, there was agreement not only of the United Federal 
Party but of the National Democratic Party. Mr Nkomo of the 
N.D.P., however, was under fire, as soon as he left the conference, 
from members of his own party who thought he had agreed too 
readily, and he has since then issued a number of disclaimers. It 
does not seem to be his lieutenants or rivals for power who want him 
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to go back on what he agreed to, but the rank and file of the party. 
This is a point of general importance. Europeans in the Federation 
often suggest that the African leaders keep themselves in position 
by intimidation alone. But in almost any movement there will be a 
few enthusiasts, a larger number of the half-hearted, and a few 
whose agreement is slight. The small active element will try to get 
the half-hearted to commit themselves and will use whatever means 
seem most likely to be effective; the difference between persuasion 
and intimidation is one of degree. Every Government rightly uses 
force to maintain the social bluff, and a colonial Government gener- 
ally uses more pressure than a metropolitan Government. This has 
to be countered by any opposition party. It is perfectly proper for 
a Government to take strong measures to deal with intimidation; it 
should also try to avoid using it itself. But it is not legitimate to 
argue, because intimidation is being used, that African leaders have 
not got the backing of a large number of supporters. 

Sir Edgar Whitehead from the start made it clear that he must 
refer the agreement to a referendum. This referendum is to be held 
on 26 July, and the Dominion Party will vote against the proposals. 
If Sir Edgar Whitehead is defeated, it seems inevitable that South- 
ern Rhodesia will become a satellite of the South African Republic, 
while the Dominion Party has announced its intention of filling the 
country with Greeks and Italians, a proposal which the Africans see 
as a declaration of racial war. 

It has been generally assumed that the referendum will be influ- 
enced by events in Northern Rhodesia. The Northern Rhodesian 
talks were opened in London before Christmas (19-20 December). 
They did not last long; after a statement of views by all sides the 
conference was adjourned for a month. But the Rhodesian Euro- 
peans must have left with a clear impression that the British Gov- 
ernment did mean to see that there was real constitutional advance 
in the North. This no doubt was why the United Federal Party re- 
fused to attend when the talks were resumed on 30 January in 
London, behaviour which, when indulged in by Africans, is usu- 
ally regarded as a sign of political immaturity. The talks came to a 
temporary close on 17 February and the Government proposals 
were published on 21 February in a White Paper." 

These proposals were hardly ideal. The question was whether 
they made a useful second best. Let us first look at the existing 
Northern Rhodesian Constitution. In the now familiar Rhodesian 

*Cmnd. 1295. 
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pattern, there is an Upper Roll and a Lower Roll, devised so that 
the Upper Roll will be mainly European and the Lower Roll almost 
entirely African. There are twelve constituencies in which most of 
the voters are Europeans; these are in the Copper Belt and along 
the line of rail. There are six constituencies in the rural areas, where 
most of the voters are Africans. In the twelve mainly European con- 
stituencies people on both rolls vote, but the Lower Roll votes— 
the Africans—are limited so that they cannot count more than one- 
third of the total of the Upper Roll votes. In the six mainly African 
constituencies, again both rolls vote, but there is no limitation on 
the Upper Roll votes. 'This is an irritant to one party and a soothing 
syrup to the other but cannot make any difference in practice. There 
are also two seats for Europeans who will be voted for by the pre- 
dominantly African constituencies and two seats for Africans who 
will be voted for by the predominantly European constituencies. 

The 1961 proposals put forward in Cmnd. 1295 were that there 
should be about fifteen seats to which the members would be elected 
by Upper Roll voters, who in practice would mainly be Europeans; 
about fifteen elected by Lower Roll voters, who would in present 
circumstances be Africans; and about fifteen national members 
elected by the two rolls voting together. In the first place, it seems 
a pity that the Upper and Lower Fifteens should not be elected by 
the two rolls voting together, as in the old Constitution; it should 
have been possible to provide that in each case the votes of one roll 
would, as before, be devalued if they exceeded one-third. 

The national seats, however, are the most controversial. The sug- 
gestion in the White Paper was that a successful candidate must get 
a certain minimum percentage of the votes from each of the two 
rolls; it was not laid down what this percentage should be. For any 
candidate who had fulfilled that qualification, the votes from either 
roll would be equalized. That is to say that if the candidate won 40 
per cent of the upper votes and 60 per cent of the lower votes, he 
would score the average, which is 50 per cent. 

This meant that a man who was unacceptable to either main 
group of parties would not get elected; and incidentally it was not 
made clear what would happen if all the candidates were unaccept- 
able to one roll or the other and if no one got the minimum required 
percentage from both rolls. Apart from this, the method of taking 
the average of percentages does in effect give parity to the votes of 
the two rolls and does favour the party which makes concessions to 
the other side. 
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These proposals were open to criticism as being too complicated 
and also too harsh in their operation. They were likely to return 
fifteen representing the Upper Roll, who would not have had to pay 
much attention to the Lower Roll, and fifteen on the Lower Roll 
who would not have had to think much about the Upper Roll, with 
fifteen in the middle who would be so moderate as almost to be 
neutral. But they were an attempt to produce parity in Northern 
Rhodesia, which was regarded as the middle term between a South- 
ern Rhodesia controlled by Europeans and a Nyasaland controlled 
by Africans. And criticism of course takes no account of what eco- 
nomists used to call the higgling of the market. It was necessary to 
try to get as much support as possible and therefore to make con- 
cessions to the different parties in turn. 

To be more concrete, it seemed that on the Upper Roll the only 
parties to have had a chance would be the Dominion Party and the 
United Federal Party, between whom there would have been a 
straight fight. For the Lower Roll seats, in the same kind of way 
there would have been a straight fight between what might be called 
pro-African parties. U.F.P. African candidates would have had no 
chance here. The United National Independence Party would prob- 
ably have won most of these seats, though some might have been 
captured by African National Congress or an Independent or Lib- 
eral, probably for personal, regional, or tribal reasons. 

The national seats were more difficult to guess about. But if Afri- 
can voters showed the same spirit as in the last election, it is doubtful 
whether any U.F.P. candidates would have secured the required 
minimum. At the last election, African voters were sometimes vot- 
ing for the Dominion Party, not because they wanted it to get in, 
but in order to ensure that their rejection of the U.F.P. was made 
clear. Really it seemed that only the Liberal Party had much chance 
on these national seats. 

It is useful to consider why the United Federal Party should have 
been so indignant about these proposals. Most Europeans from the 
Rhodesias will agree that the time must come when there will be an 
African majority in Northern Rhodesia. And it has been an object 
of United Federal Party policy to increase the number of Africans 
who have seats in the House—but they must be safe Africans, who 
will vote in general accordance with European ideas. One need use 
no opprobrious words; let us give them the credit of a genuine belief 
that the line they are taking is in the interests of the country. But 
they are not representative. What caused the note of shrillness was 
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that the proposals of Cmnd. 1295 would have exposed as fallacious 
the idea that the United Federal Party Africans represented their 
own people. They might also have resulted in a coalition Govern- 
ment of Liberals and U.N.1.P., both of whom have expressed the 
view that the Federation must come to an end. 

Here it is worth considering the advisability of making efforts to 
get into power the more moderate, from the point of view of the 
colonial Power, of two nationalist parties. The situation has arisen 
in India, and repeatedly in Africa. It is a dilemma of timing. If the 
revolutionary leader shows himself ready to co-operate with the 
colonial Power too soon, he will lose his followers. ‘They think that 
once they get freedom they will be better off in every kind of way. 
They are sure to be disillusioned, but the revolutionary leader must 
not disillusion them until he is seen to be in a position of responsi- 
bility. He must not convey the impression that he has been bought 
by the colonial Power. A moment comes when he can afford to say 
‘moderate’, that is, disillusioning, things, because he has clearly ar- 
rived. He has won the battle for freedom. This has happened to 
Mr Julius Nyerere. It has not yet happened to Mr Kenneth 
Kaunda. 

This suggests that it is wise for the colonial Government to hurry 
on to a position where it can give responsibility to the eventual 
leader. But, assuming that the Governor has spotted his Nehru or 
Nkrumah or Nyerere, for how long should he strengthen such a 
leader’s hand by spells in prison, and how soon can that leader be 
made Prime Minister without being called a stooge? And in the 
meantime, is it wise to give power to someone more moderate? The 
morality of it is dubious, because the moderate party may lay itself 
open to reprisals when independence comes. Quite apart from that, 
the Governor may force the real leader into more and more violent 
attitudes, which he will adopt in the hope of keeping his followers’ 
support, or he may lose control of his followers and be replaced by 
other devils worse than himself. Both these dangers are very real in 
Northern Rhodesia. 

The proposals of the White Paper Cmnd. 1295 were referred back 
to Northern Rhodesia for discussion of the blanks left to be filled in. 
It is generally believed that the U.F.P. pressed for fewer National 
Seats and also argued that since there would be some Africans on 
the Upper Roll and no Europeans on the Lower Roll the proportion 
between the two rolls should not be 50 per cent to 50 per cent but 
60 per cent to 40 per cent. Both these proposals were resisted and 
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no doubt that is why Mr Macleod felt he could say on 26 June! that 
the framework of his original proposals had been maintained. 

But changes have taken place which may make a big difference to 
the result. The Asians and Coloureds are to be specially represented 
by one seat out of the national fifteen; they have protested against 
this communal representation and so have the Liberals and Mr 
Kaunda’s U.N.I.P.—both of whom hoped to win votes from these 
sources, which are now concentrated in such a way that they cannot 
influence fourteen out of the fifteen seats. These fourteen seats are 
to make seven two-member national constituencies. Four of them 
are to return one African and one European member each; for three 
there is no provision as to race. In all seven, it is provided that a 
successful candidate must get: 

(a) From each race, either 124 per cent of the total votes cast or 

400 votes, whichever is less. 

(6) From one roll or the other, 20 per cent of the total votes cast. 

These changes have been grudgingly accepted by Sir Roy Welen- 
sky and unhesitatingly rejected by Mr Kaunda and Sir John Mof- 
fatt; they are clearly more favourable to the U.F.P. than the first 
proposals. Apart from the concentration of Asian and Coloured 
votes, it is the minimum of 400 that most Africans regard as unfair. 
As a temporary measure, it was just possible to tolerate the avera- 
ging of percentages which would make the vote of 10,000 Africans 
score the same as, say, 3,000 Europeans. But in the Copper Belt a 
U.N.L.P. candidate can hardly hope for 124 per cent of the Euro- 
pean votes, or for 400; it would surely not be difficult for the U.F.P., 
with the full weight of Government prestige behind it, to secure 
400 African votes, which is much less than 12} per cent of any 
African constituency is likely to be. 

In fact, however, much still depends on how the constituencies 
are delimited. If the Europeans are concentrated in three areas on 
the Copper Belt and line of rail, and there are four purely rural or 
tribal areas—and this seems the natural arrangement in a delimita- 
tion which will not be controlled by political parties—the Dominion 
Party and U.F.P. wiil be overwhelmingly strong in the three urban. 
Among the very few Europeans in the mainly tribal areas, who 
would include many missionaries and Government servants and 
some eccentrics, a vote of one-eighth for Liberal, African National 
Congress, or U.N.I.P. candidates is possible; if there was some 
understanding between these parties, the four rural constituencies 

1 Hansard, Vol. 643, No. 134, col. 33. 
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that the proposals of Cmnd. 1295 would have exposed as fallacious 
the idea that the United Federal Party Africans represented their 
own people. They might also have resulted in a coalition Govern- 
ment of Liberals and U.N.I.P., both of whom have expressed the 
view that the Federation must come to an end. 

Here it is worth considering the advisability of making efforts to 
get into power the more moderate, from the point of view of the 
colonial Power, of two nationalist parties. The situation has arisen 
in India, and repeatedly in Africa. It is a dilemma of timing. If the 
revolutionary leader shows himself ready to co-operate with the 
colonial Power too soon, he will lose his followers. They think that 
once they get freedom they will be better off in every kind of way. 
They are sure to be disillusioned, but the revolutionary leader must 
not disillusion them until he is seen to be in a position of responsi- 
bility. He must not convey the impression that he has been bought 
by the colonial Power. A moment comes when he can afford to say 
‘moderate’, that is, disillusioning, things, because he has clearly ar- 
rived. He has won the battle for freedom. This has happened to 
Mr Julius Nyerere. It has not yet happened to Mr Kenneth 
Kaunda. 

This suggests that it is wise for the colonial Government to hurry 
on to a position where it can give responsibility to the eventual 
leader. But, assuming that the Governor has spotted his Nehru or 
Nkrumah or Nyerere, for how long should he strengthen such a 
leader’s hand by spells in prison, and how soon can that leader be 
made Prime Minister without being called a stooge? And in the 
meantime, is it wise to give power to someone more moderate? The 
morality of it is dubious, because the moderate party may lay itself 
open to reprisals when independence comes. Quite apart from that, 
the Governor may force the real leader into more and more violent 
attitudes, which he will adopt in the hope of keeping his followers’ 
support, or he may lose control of his followers and be replaced by 
other devils worse than himself. Both these dangers are very real in 
Northern Rhodesia. 

The proposals of the White Paper Cmnd. 1295 were referred back 
to Northern Rhodesia for discussion of the blanks left to be filled in. 
It is generally believed that the U.F.P. pressed for fewer National 
Seats and also argued that since there would be some Africans on 
the Upper Roll and no Europeans on the Lower Roll the proportion 
between the two rolls should not be 50 per cent to 50 per cent but 
60 per cent to 40 per cent. Both these proposals were resisted and 
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no doubt that is why Mr Macleod felt he could say on 26 June! that 
the framework of his original proposals had been maintained. 

But changes have taken place which may make a big difference to 
the result. The Asians and Coloureds are to be specially represented 
by one seat out of the national fifteen; they have protested against 
this communal representation and so have the Liberals and Mr 
Kaunda’s U.N.1I.P.—both of whom hoped to win votes from these 
sources, which are now concentrated in such a way that they cannot 
influence fourteen out of the fifteen seats. These fourteen seats are 
to make seven two-member national constituencies. Four of them 
are to return one African and one European member each; for three 
there is no provision as to race. In all seven, it is provided that a 
successful candidate must get: 

(a) From each race, either 124 per cent of the total votes cast or 

400 votes, whichever is less. 

(6) From one roll or the other, 20 per cent of the total votes cast. 

These changes have been grudgingly accepted by Sir Roy Welen- 
sky and unhesitatingly rejected by Mr Kaunda and Sir John Mof- 
fatt; they are clearly more favourable to the U.F.P. than the first 
proposals. Apart from the concentration of Asian and Coloured 
votes, it is the minimum of 400 that most Africans regard as unfair. 
As a temporary measure, it was just possible to tolerate the avera- 
ging of percentages which would make the vote of 10,000 Africans 
score the same as, say, 3,000 Europeans. But in the Copper Belt a 
U.N.L.P. candidate can hardly hope for 12} per cent of the Euro- 
pean votes, or for 400; it would surely not be difficult for the U.F.P., 
with the full weight of Government prestige behind it, to secure 
400 African votes, which is much less than 124 per cent of any 
African constituency is likely to be. 

In fact, however, much still depends on how the constituencies 
are delimited. If the Europeans are concentrated in three areas on 
the Copper Belt and line of rail, and there are four purely rural or 
tribal areas—and this seems the natural arrangement in a delimita- 
tion which will not be controlled by political parties—the Dominion 
Party and U.F.P. will be overwhelmingly strong in the three urban. 
Among the very few Europeans in the mainly tribal areas, who 
would include many missionaries and Government servants and 
some eccentrics, a vote of one-eighth for Liberal, African National 
Congress, or U.N.I.P. candidates is possible; if there was some 
understanding between these parties, the four rural constituencies 
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would be likely to return eight candidates in their interest, of whom 
seven would be Africans. Liberal, A.N.C., and U.N.I.P. candidates 
would be likely to be disqualified in the Copper Belt and the line of 
rail, where there would be likely to be six successes for U.F.P. or 
the Dominion Party, of whom three would be Africans. There would 
then be a division as follows: 


Upper Roll | National Lower 
Seats Roll Total 





Dominion Party or U.F.P. 15 (Eur.) 6 (3 Eur.) 21 
(3 Afr.) 


A.N.C., U.N.LP., Liberal - 9(1Asianor| 15 (Afr.) 24 
Col., 1 Eur). 
Or, considered on racial lines, there would be nineteen European 
members, twenty-five African, and one Asian or Coloured. Of the 
Africans, only three would be U.F.P. 

This, however, is highly speculative. The proposals are so com- 
plicated that it is not easy to understand them and most European 
voters will be prepared to take Sir Roy’s word for it that they are 
‘all right’. Whether he really believes this is perhaps less important 
than whether he can persuade the electors that he does. He is a 
master of political ringcraft and his Dominion Party opponents are, 
in comparison, inept. It appears, then, at the time of writing, more 
reasonable than it has for some time to hope that Sir Edgar White- 
head will win his referendum. If the delimitation of the constitu- 
encies in Northern Rhodesia and the subsequent elections do then 
produce an African majority and also a bare majority for parties 
other than the Dominion Party and U.F.P., then surely—it may be 
argued—much of the African objection to Federation would dis- 
appear. With African majorities in two territories out of three, it 
would be clear that the Federation itself would soon be African, and 
most African leaders see the advantages in some link between the 
three territories. By the time the referendum takes place, they may 
be too deeply committed to opposition to withdraw; sharply dis- 
trustful of white motives, their followers see political situations in 
terms of black and white—‘Are you for or against us?’ 

Let me summarize the situation as it appeared to stand before the 
announcement of the latest proposals on Northern Rhodesia. The 
stability on which the prosperity of all depends is a delicate plant; 
but chaos due to European lack of confidence in the future is not 
more dangerous than the chaos which may arise if the Government 
has to use force ail the time against all the people. The British Gov- 
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ernment was attempting the delicate task of persuading Africans 
that stability and the union of the three territories were worth pre- 
serving, while at the same time persuading the Europeans that they 
could only be preserved if startling changes were made. The good 
name of Britain in the world and her standing with the new African 
States were tied up with success in this task. And the faster we went 
within certain limits, the more likely we were to convince the Afri- 
cans that we meant business. On the other hand, the more slowly 
we moved, the more likely we were to get co-operation from the 
Europeans, who were coming stage by stage and day by day to a 
more realistic appraisal of the situation. 

It was a fine balance, and the new proposals are taken by both 
parties as a swing towards the Europeans. This may be interpreted 
as a change of policy in the British Government, brought about by 
right-wing pressure and perhaps by the fatigue of the more liberal. 
It may also be taken as a highly subtle calculation. It looks like a 
swing to the right and Sir Roy can be trusted to make the most of 
that; the more loudly Mr Kaunda protésts, the better chance Sir 
Edgar has of winning his referendum. When the referendum is 
won, the constituencies will be delimited and it will then be seen 
that after all there is still a likelihood of an African majority and 
a U.F.P. defeat. So the Africans will call off their plans for non- 
co-operaticn and both dangers will be averted, 

If this is really the Government’s reasoning, it assumes that Mr 
Kaunda’s following is extremely responsive to the tiller. It will not 
be difficult to keep his party for a month at such a pitch of agitation 
as to make the Europeans think the proposals are in their favour. 
But it will be very difficult to do this without losing control and 
surely almost impossible to swing them back after the referendum 
and persuade them to co-operate in any proposals based on the idea 
of parity. 

The confidence of the Europeans we could scarcely have hoped 
to keep if we were to fulfil our true role in world affairs; it seems at 
the moment that we have also lost that confidence which Mr Mac- 
leod had begun to establish among Africans and which the Monck- 
ton Commission held to be essential if the Federation was to con- 
tinue. On the best interpretation, our course, though consistently 
set on one mark, has not been held steadily and our wake looks a 
trifle devious. What we have done will no doubt be admired by some 
if it succeeds; it is unlikely to win commendation anywhere if it fails. 

PHILIP Mason 





Brazil: The Reawakening of the Giant 


T HERE was a time when Latin America was the sort of subject which 
even some more inquiring students of world affairs tended to put 
away in a pigeon-hole, perhaps with a scribbled note on the folder: 
“Interesting, must investigate some time’. British business men have 
been doing this for years. Thanks to the Cuban revolution Latin 
America has been attracting a new interest, although notoriety might 
be a more apt term. Yet from much that has been written about the 
Cuban eruption and its effects on Latin American opinion, one fact 
emerges which, while understandable, is nevertheless alarming: in 
the Western world—even, so it would seem, in the American State 
Department—Latin America and the transformation that has been 
taking place there even in the past decade still seem to be a mystery. 

Despite some staggering obstacles, the speed and degree of pro- 
gress in certain parts of Latin America have been remarkable. But 
it is not only in a material sense that this part of the world has been 
evolving: the mentality of Latin Americans has been changing radi- 
cally. It is an evolutionary process which a great many foreigners 
have not bothered to follow or understand and it perhaps explains 
the undertones of bewilderment, often laced with exasperation, of 
so many attempts at interpretation of Latin American affairs today. 
The ‘experts’ now face a new challenge in Brazil. In less than six 
months since the new President, Senhor Janio Quadros, took office, 
this, the largest, most populated, and potentially the richest of all 
the Latin American countries, has become a new factor, not only in 
what must be a new approach to Latin America by the Western bloc 
but also in Latin American thinking generally. 

Brazil cannot yet claim to be the leader of the Latin American 
bloc, for these twenty republics are still, and often fiercely, indivi- 
dualistic. Although they are beginning to take an interest in each 
other and to think in terms of mutual interests, the concept of a 
‘Latin American Union’ is still a long way off. But the manner in 
which Latin Americans have taken the Cuban drama so much to 
heart does show that Latin American unity is becoming a reality. If 
the Cuban situation had arisen twenty-five years ago most other 
Latin Americans would probably have looked on as disinterested 
spectators. As recently as 1954, when the Arbenz Government of 
Guatemala was overthrown—largely because it had incurred Wash- 
ington’s displeasure because of its left-wing tendencies and for at- 
tempting reforms such as Fidel Castro introduced in Cuba, even 
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though they were on a far more modest scale—the rest of Latin 
America witnessed the spectacle of United States intervention in 
Guatemalan affairs almost with apathy. What Senhor Quadros is 
doing is setting patterns for domestic policies which could revolu- 
tionize Brazilian political and economic thinking and also as regards 
relations with the outside world generally and with the Western and 
Communist worlds in particular. Unlike Fidel Castro, so far he does 
not claim to be setting examples of behaviour for Latin America. 
What he consistently maintains he is trying to do is to forge policies 
to fit the needs and the interests of Brazil, and Brazil only. Neverthe- 
less, other Latin American countries, particularly the larger ones, 
are watching Brazil closely. They have very much the same prob- 
lems, and if Senhor Quadros’s policies and attitudes, however revo- 
lutionary, start producing results, they will have no hesitation in 
adopting them. 

Senhor Quadros is not an isolationist, and he believes the only 
way that Latin American countries can make their mark in the world 
is to do so collectively. But he evidently feels that Brazil is not yet 
ready to offer leadership, and at the moment he is absorbed in one 
of the biggest house-cleaning operations which Brazil has ever ex- 
perienced. His staggering task is to unite this sub-continent of a 
country with already over 70 million people and to give Brazilians 
a new sense of values. He must somehow direct Brazil’s anxiety for 
progress along more modest and rational lines without incurring the 
charge that he is holding the country back, which would be political 
suicide. Economic development at any cost has become a mania 
with Brazilians, and the previous Government of President Kubit- 
scheck, with its slogan of fifty years’ progress in five, cannot be held 
entirely responsible for this. What it did do was to provide an outlet 
for this bursting impatience for progress, which is not peculiar to 
Brazil. All Latin America is seething with it. Latin Americans have 
lost much of their former docility; even the apathy of the forgotten 
millions of the interior is disappearing. Today the clamour of pro- 
test against the brazen disparity of lot which has always been a 
feature of Latin American life can be heard even in the more remote 
areas of Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Venezuela, and throughout Central 
America to Mexico. Of Latin America’s almost 200 million people 
(in forty years’ time they will have increased to 500 million) about 
half do not earn a living wage. Confronted with the prospect of 
their countries becoming disorderly economic slums, Latin Ameri- 
ca’s impatience for progress is understandable, however extrava- 
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gant it often is and however many new problems it has created. 

The material achievements of the Kubitscheck administration, 
for instance, are certainly spectacular: entire new industries, some 
of the largest development projects in the world including a brand 
new capital, Brasilia, are impressive monuments to the man’s drive. 
But Senhor Kubitscheck handed over to his successor a country 
which on paper was bankrupt. Nor was that the only problem which 
Senhor Quadros inherited. Corruption, and on a variety of levels, 
thrived in the atmosphere of free spending during Senhor Kubit- 
scheck’s five years in office. The extent of this corruption which has 
been unearthed by committees set up by the new Government to 
investigate the affairs of government agencies shocked even those 
Brazilians who had come to regard graft with cynical detachment as 
being as uncontrollable as the weather. One government agency 
could not account for over 20 per cent of funds allotted to it between 
1956 and 1960. Another, which received 3 per cent of Brazil’s annual 
Budget, yielded such a crop of scandal that the investigation com- 
mittee described it as the instrument of the most lavish misuse of 
public funds ever heard of in Brazil’s history. 

Senhor Quadros has declared open war on corruption even down 
to such traditional practices as tipping policemen. His new anti- 
graft rules warn sternly that it is as much of a ‘penal offence’ to give 
as it is to receive. But Senhor Quadros has gone further and trampled 
on even more sacred institutions. Scores of civil servants, for ex- 
ample, who owed their appointments to political string-pulling or 
simply to the fact that they had relatives in high places, some of 
whom had never even seen the inside of their departments, have 
been given the choice either to report for work or be dismissed for 
absenteeism. Many of these government employees, who work full 
time at other jobs, had come to regard their ‘civil service salary’ as 
a cost-of-living allowance. Such ruthless stamping on tradition has 
obviously earned Senhor Quadros a great many enemies. But the 
great majority of Brazilians are solidly behind him. Senhor Quadros 
has always been known for his revulsion from corruption of any 
kind, and a great many Brazilians were stunned and revolted by the 
spectacle of all the dirty linen he has produced out of even some of 
the key government agencies, including those dealing with develop- 
ment and relief work in distressed areas, and which was carefully 
wrung out in public. It was precisely the reaction he wanted, for 
Senhor Quadros is also a showman who knows how to get his effects. 

A harder problem he faces, however, is how to induce Brazilians, 
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who have become conditioned to the idea that progress could be 
achieved on the basis, which Senhor Kubitscheck made popular, of 
‘build now and pay later’, to accept the fact that ‘progress’ cannot 
always be achieved regardless of the cost. Senhor Quadros is not, as 
some of his opponents suggest and many Brazilians fear, about to 
put his foot down hard on the brake of Brazil’s development. 
Brazil’s economy has expanded to the point where too drastic a 
hold-down could be disastrous. He has announced that he will carry 
on the Kubitscheck development programme but at a slower pace 
and with more concern for the immediate effects on the country’s 
finances and resources. He plans, for instance, in the next five years 
to increase the extent of Brazil’s highways, particularly into the in- 
terior, from the present 19,000 miles to almost 30,000 miles; almost 
to double power and steel production and to encourage more new 
industry, essentially with the help of private enterprise, including 
foreign, and particularly basic industry such as petro-chemicals, 
fertilizers, and the manufacture of farm machinery, machine tools, 
and heavy equipment. He also plans agrarian reform, but not on 
Cuban patterns, and big health and education programmes. The 
previous Government tended to devote more attention to the uni- 
versities than it did to secondary and primary schools. The Quadros 
Government plans to reverse this and also to carry out a more inten- 
sive campaign on illiteracy : over half the population is still illiterate. 

Senhor Quadros earned, and deservedly so, the reputation of an 
administrator when he was mayor of Sao Paulo, and even more so 
later as Governor of the State of Sao Paulo when he had to cope 
with very much the same financial problems which he now faces on 
a national scale. Some of his critics compare him to a provincial bank 
manager who ran his branch brilliantly; but how, they ask darkly, 
will he fare now that he has been transferred to Head Office? One 
advantage he has over many of his predecessors is the faith of his 
people. I have seen four Brazilian Presidents come to office during 
the past sixteen years. But I have never seen such confidence as 
Senhor Quadros has inspired. President Gaspar Dutra, an uncon- 
troversial army man elected in 1945 after the overthrow of the Var- 
gas dictatorship, succeeded in arousing confidence that he could at 
least maintain political peace, but no more. Getulio Vargas, who 
returned to power again five years later, this time as an elected 
President, aroused, as no other Brazilian had done before him, the 
hopes of the lower classes. His regime dissolved in a cloud of un- 
savoury dust and Getulio Vargas committed suicide before his five- 
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year term was up. Juscelino Kubitscheck came to office in 1956, also 
in an atmosphere of great expectations, but again only on the part 
of a section of Brazilians and certain business and other interests 
who had been associated with the Vargas regime. 

The respect and the confidence which Senhor Quadros enjoys are 
shared by every class of Brazilian ; his main support comes from the 
growing middle class and is not restricted to any part of Brazil. 
Brazilians in the north talk just as enthusiastically about him as they 
do in Sao Paulo in the south where they have had personal experi- 
ence of Senhor Quadros’s administration. Most Brazilians one talks 
to are convinced that somehow ‘Janio’, as he is known throughout 
the country, will perform the miracle which will put Brazil on her 
feet; and Brazilians are supremely confident that in forty or perhaps 
even in twenty years’ time Brazil will be a new power, not only in 
Latin America, but economically a power of world status. To hear 
all these expressions of confidence nevertheless makes one feel un- 
easy. So far, even the working classes are heeding Senhor Quadros’s 
exhortations and are holding back on wage claims even though they 
are being pinched hard by inflation. What will happen, one wonders, 
if Senhor Quadros does not succeed in performing the ‘miracle’ that 
everyone expects of him, or at least satisfy Brazilians that the miracle 
is on the way? Brazilians are not particularly patient now, for over 
the past sixteen years since the reinstatement of democracy they 
have become very impatient indeed with politicians. But it is a cate- 
gory from which they still exclude Senhor Quadros who, during all 
his political life, has kept aloof from traditional political factions. 

Although Senhor Quadros claims to be completely engrossed in 
the task of spring-cleaning Brazil’s domestic affairs, it is quite evi- 
dent that he is already thinking of Brazil in terms of the international 
scene, not only economically but politically. What sort of position 
does he envisage Brazil, and Latin America, taking up in the world? 
He denies patiently, but at times with a trace of impatience, sugges- 
tions that Brazil is heading either towards neutralism or into the 
fold of the Soviet bloc. But he denies with the same warmth that 
Brazil is in any way committed to the Western bloc. When he sends 
emissaries to Russia, Eastern Europe, and Communist China, and 
delegates or observers to conferences of neutral nations, he does so, 
he explains, merely to keep himself and Brazil abreast of world 
trends. Brazil is alsc beginning to be interested in African affairs. 

Recently Brazil received new credits and extension of repayment 
terms from the United States and, to a lesser extent, from Western 
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European countries, including Britain, which all told amounted to 
the equivalent of about $2,000 million. This will give Brazil a des- 
perately needed breathing spell, for some heavy repayments of trade 
debts and other credits which were due in the next five years have 
been postponed for periods of up to twenty years. Yet simultaneous- 
ly, Brazil was negotiating with the Communist world and secured 
at least promises of trade agreements almost entirely on a basis of 
barter amounting to the equivalent of over U.S. $1,500 million. To 
add touches to what already seemed to be a masterly exercise in con- 
tortion in being able to look in two directions at once, soon after the 
new American credits were announced Brazil's Foreign Minister 
went before the Brazilian Congress to state that there would be no 
change in Brazil’s policy towards Cuba, which is to let the Cubans 
work out their own destiny, or downfall, for themselves and to con- 
demn any interference with this process. (Brazilians, while admiring 
Castro, are not so starry-eyed about him as they were.) Furthermore, 
as the Minister implied, Brazil had no real evidence that Cuba was 
a Communist State or a danger to Hemisphere security. 

The right wing in Brazil was aghast. In all the circumstances it 
seemed such an ‘inelegant’ snubbing of the United States. Mr Adlai 
Stevenson, during his recent visit to Brazil, experienced something 
of the same sort of snubbing when he talked about Cuba as he did, 
and he fared even worse elsewhere in South America, although 
thanks to his personal popularity it was nothing like the rebuffs that 
some other of Mr Kennedy’s special emissaries had to face. But the 
Brazilian extreme left wing is not happy either. Communist China, 
for instance, has talked enticingly of trade agreements and credits 
amounting to $500 million, providing Brazil was willing to consider 
diplomatic recognition. Russia, who offered $200 million worth of 
barter trade in addition to the $800 million agreement signed less 
than two years ago, also talked hopefully of a resumption of diplo- 
matic ties which Brazil broke off over fifteen years ago in the hey- 
day of United States-Brazilian relations. But so far neither the 
Russians nor Communist China seem to have made much progress. 
Senhor Quadros’s spokesmen have emphasized that while Brazil is 
anxious to trade with any country, such matters as diplomatic recog- 
nition must await a more opportune moment. It is very likely that 
Brazil will resume relations with Russia and in due course may even 
recognize Communist China for, as Senhor Quadros has said time 
and time again, Brazil’s new foreign policy is a strictly independent 
one and will not be dictated by any other consideration than Brazil’s 
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own interests. These are the sort of statements which make other 
Latin Americans prick their ears, for they ring with the note of 
sovereignty—a word which also implies defiance of Washington’s 
nannyism—so dear to Latin American hearts today. 

Senhor Quadros is a master of the art of snubmanship. He never 
hesitates to put anyone in his place, and publicly, as he did his Vice- 
President, Senhor Jango Goulart, a paradoxical, uncomfortable 
figure in the Quadros administration, for Senhor Goulart is a direct 
offspring of the Vargas regime. As President of the Brazilian Labour 
Party he was included in the Quadros ticket as a measure of political 
compromise and a sop to the lower working classes, and has never 
been allowed to forget it. Senhor Goulart had complained about the 
manner in which the President’s investigating committees were go- 
ing about their work. In the scathing public retorts over the incident 
Senhor Quadros not only cut his Vice-President down to size but 
cut him to pieces; and far more Brazilians than one might have ex- 
pected applauded gleefully. 

While it is obviously too soon to venture even a prophesy as to 
the direction in which Brazil is going, either economically or politi- 
cally, it is certainly not too soon to ask what Senhor Quadros’s in- 
tentions are in this respect. These are questions which are beginning 
to worry some Brazilians, including some of his supporters, because 
no one can really answer them. Is Senhor Quadros merely trying to 
play off the United States against the Russian bloc? Is he taking 
snubmanship perhaps too far as regards the United States, particu- 
larly in view of the very strong anti-American feelings which exist 
in the country? However much Senhor Quadros may talk about an 
independent foreign policy, Brazil’s destiny, thanks to her sympa- 
thies and traditional ties, would seem to be inevitably linked with 
that of the Western worid and the United States. Yet anti-American 
feeling has never been so widespread, although it is not of the flag- 
burning and stone-throwing kind that exists in other parts of Latin 
America. Events in Cuba have certainly fanned it, but it goes much 
deeper; and even Brazilians find it hard to explain it. Suspicion of 
American capital strengthened by events in Cuba, doubts about 
some of Washington’s foreign policies and perhaps jealousy of 
American prosperity, coupled with the feeling that Americans have 
taken Latin American loyalty too much for granted and that the 
United States has done little to heip Brazil without, so Brazilians 
feel, ulterior motives, are some of the contributory factors. When 
the Eisenhower welfare plan was announced, and even when the 
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recent American credits were made known, Brazilians commented 
acidly: “We should thank Cuba, of course, not Washington.’ A 
young Brazilian student of an upper middle class family remarked 
to me casually just before the Wimbledon finals that it was a pity 
there was not a Brazilian challenger for the championship. ‘Now,’ 
she explained, ‘we will have to back the English or the Australians.’ 
When I asked her why not the Americans, she replied primly: “We 
could never cheer for an American.’ 

Senhor Quadros seems supremely confident that he can not only 
contain his critics at home and neutralize any extremists, including 
more presumptuous Castro sympathizers, but also steer Brazil on 
a zig-zag international course, taking advantage of all currents and 
without any risk of going aground anywhere or, for that matter, 
staying longer than necessary at any particular port on the way. (Yet 
one country which seems to arouse feelings of genuine affection and 
respect in Senhor Quadros is Britain.) Confidence is the keynote of 
Senhor Quadros’s character and it is the butt for Brazilians’ often 
irreverent sense of humour. They tell the story of the Governor of 
the state of Guanabara, Senhor Carlos Lacerda, who is not lacking 
in confidence or political ambition either, who went to see the Presi- 
dent and had himself announced as ‘Emperor Carlos’. Senhor 
Quadros remonstrated with him gently. ‘Really, Lacerda, aren’t 
you being rather absurd, styling yourself Emperor? Anyhow, who 
created you Emperor?’ ‘God Almighty,’ answered the Governor 
simply. Senhor Quadros looked at him sternly. “That is not true,’ 
he thundered. ‘I did nothing of the sort.’ 

How far will this confidence in himself, and in the support of the 
majority of Brazilians which Senhor Quadros undoubtedly has, in- 
spire him to go in his spring-cleaning of political and democratic 
institutions also? Senhor Quadros belongs to no political party, and 
how long can he expect to govern merely with popular support and 
with the sympathy of a majority in Congress but without the back- 
ing of a political machine? Some Brazilians are quite sure that if his 
policies are ever obstructed by Congress, or if he is faced with labour 
trouble or any other kind of sabotage which some of his opponents 
—which include the traditional political cliques—are trying, so far 
unsuccessfully, to foster, he might take some even more revolution- 
ary steps. Then even Congress might risk a trampling. Senhor 
Quadros is not a dictator in embryo, so some of his closer supporters 
will assure you earnestly. But, as he has said himself, nobody is go- 
ing to stop him doing what he thinks is best for Brazil; nor is he 
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going to allow traditional ties and sympathies with the West to be 
taken for granted, for Brazil, like all Latin America today with its 
impatience for progress, is an open market not only for trade and 
investment but also for ideas and friendships. 


ANDREW MARSHALL 


The European Economic Community 
and the Associated African States 
Partnership in the Making 


WITHIN the wider framework of this and future decades’ greatest 
human problem—that of the relationship between the rich indus- 
trialized nations and the poor countries starting from scratch the 
process of economic development—the relations of Western Europe 
with black Africa pose by far the most acute and delicate questions; 
the basic need for economic aid is overlain by the psychological 
legacy of colonialism, by close cultural and spiritual links, and by 
the implications of the political uncommittedness of the newly in- 
dependent States. Moreover the problem is further complicated by 
the existence of two economic systems, extending to Africa the 
purely artificial division existing in Europe. This problem, which 
has been an object of concern and study recently in the Council of 
Europe, in Western European Union, in the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa,' and in G.A.T.T., adds urgency to 
the need for a settlement in Europe, and makes it, moreover, inevi- 
table that whatever form of association the Six may work out with 
the African States and Madagascar will sooner or later have to be 
adapted or fitted into a wider scheme. 

Aware of this though they are, the Six and their associated coun- 
tries face an immediate practical problem, with a statutory time- 
limit, the solution of which cannot wait on a wider settlement: the 
association of the various overseas countries and territories with 
E.E.C. is laid down in the Rome Treaty, but the Convention de- 
fining the terms of the association runs only for five years, and ex- 


1 Cf. Colin Legum, ‘Economic Commission for Africa: Progress Report’, in 
The World Today, July 1961. 
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pires on 31 December 1962. Moreover, since the Convention came 
into force all the associated African territories and countries (with 
the sole exception of the Belgian-ruled territories of Ruanda- 
Urundi), and Madagascar, have attained independence. It is there- 
fore not merely a matter of renewing the Convention, but of creat- 
ing an entirely new instrument of association, on a basis of equality 
and partnership between sovereign States, to take the place of the 
Convention from 1 January 1963. It is with the efforts to elaborate 
this new relationship that the present article is mainly concerned. 

The Eurafrican Parliamentary Conference which took place at 
the Maison de l'Europe in Strasbourg from 19 to 24 June, with a 
hundred delegates from the parliamentary assemblies of sixteen 
African States and of Madagascar sitting side by side with the same 
number from the European Parliamentary Assembly, and with 
Hans Furler and M. Lamine Gueye of Senegal presiding alternately, 
was almost certainly the most striking manifestation of the new re- 
lationship which is beginning to be built up, but that meeting con- 
stitutes only one aspect of the work being done on the basis of the 
new association. As for all matters of policy within the Common 
Market, the many-sided mechanism provided for in the Rome 
Treaty is coming into operation. Firstly, the European Economic 
Commission has the task of elaborating practical proposals, and in 
order to do so is consulting all the interests involved: it in fact hopes 
to present these proposals in detail in September to the Council, 
and the Economic and Social Committee will also probably examine 
them. Secondly, the member States themselves have to arrive at a 
common position, and their representatives in the Council of E.E.C. 
have to take the necessary decisions on the basis of the Commis- 
sion’s proposals. Thirdly, the European Parliamentary Assembly 
has, as in most fields of Community activity, been acting as a driving 
force, and it too will pronounce on the Commission’s proposals. At 
all three levels the views of the associated States themselves are 
being ascertained and taken into account. 


THE PROBLEM 


Before examining the pattern of recent deliberations at these dif- 
ferent levels it is well to outline the scope of the change that has to 
be brought about, and of the new association to be created. The 
present system, as defined by the Convention annexed to the Rome 
Treaty, covers essentially a preferential system, a development fund, 
and the extension of the right of establishment in the overseas coun- 
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tries and territories, whose relations with E.E.C. are conducted 
through the member States with which they have special links. In 
the past eighteen months eighteen former dependent countries have 
become independent.? To bridge the gap until a new form of asso- 
ciation could be worked out it was agreed that each country on at- 
taining independence should be free formally to request the con- 
tinuance of its association with the Common Market, and this pro- 
cedure has been generally followed. Moreover, several of them ex- 
pressed the desire to establish diplomatic representation with the 
Community as such, and two of them have already done so, namely 
Senegal, which is represented in Brussels by M. Gueye, and Gabon, 
represented by M. Damas.* Institutionally, therefore, the former 
relationship of E.E.C., through the member States, with the various 
countries has to be replaced by a series of bilateral agreements, on 
a basis of equality, creating a multilateral Eurafrican Association. 

From the economic point of view, the new arrangement must 
cover trade, technical assistance, and development aid. The most 
delicate problem, in view of its wider implications, is that of main- 
taining the existing preferential system, or rather of adapting it. So 
far the overseas countries have continued to enjoy their former pre- 
ferences in the markets of their metropolitan States (this applies of 
course above all to the former French territories): but with the ad- 
vent of free circulation within the Common Market, and the aboli- 
tion of bilateral quotas, this preferential position is endangered, 
even without the reductions in the common external tariff of E.E.C. 
which are being vigorously sought by third countries and are on the 
cards as part of the G.A.T.T. tariff negotiations. The economies of 
the associated States have been built up on the basis of this prefer- 
ence, and the problem which has to be faced was clearly expressed 
in the resolution of the Eurafrican Parliamentary Conference, which 
drew attention to ‘the present structure of the economy and foreign 
trade of the associated States, the close ties which linked them with 


1 Cf, J. J. van der Lee, “The European Common Market and Africa’, in The 
World Today, September 1960. 

* Senegal, Mauretania, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Upper Volta, Niger, Togo, 
Cameroun, Gabon, Congo (Brazzaville), Centrafrican Republic, Tchad, Somalie, 
and Madagascar (all formerly French: Guinea’s relationship with E.E.C. is still 
not clear, and Guinean representatives were at one point expected to attend the 
Parliamentary Conference); Somalia (formerly under Italian Trusteeship); and 
Congo (Léopoldville), formerly Belgian. There are certain other territories, in 
particular the Comores, New Caledonia, and Polynesia, not due for indepen- 
dence. The Netherlands are seeking association under a separate agreement for 
the Dutch East Indies and for Dutch New Guinea. 

* Togo, Ivory Coast, Somalie, and Mauretania have already submitted the 
names of their future ambassadors, and Niger is to do so also. 


ne 
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the former metropoles, and the blow which these nations would 
suffer if, within the association with the European Community, 
they could not retain support at least equivalent to that which they 
have hitherto enjoyed and which is essential for the maintenance of 
their national income’. 

However, as M. Lemaignen, the member of the E.E.C. Commis-. 
sion dealing particularly with these questions, told the African and 
Madagascan delegates to the Conference, ‘Neither for us nor for 
you is it a matter of consolidating or reconsolidating an existing 
situation, or patching up difficulties or inadequacies, but rather of 
helping you to build a renovated, dynamic economy. . .’ In other 
words, the associated States must be helped to diversify and develop 
their economies, to make them less dependent upon preference and 
protection. To achieve this, a whole range of measures is envisaged, 
quite apart from the direct financial aid to be granted through the 
Development Fund. 

The Fund itself, whose activities, growing in scope after a labori- 
ous start, constitute at present the main practical expression of the 
present association, will itself have to be recast, again on a basis of 
partnership, and its scope widened. At present it makes outright 
grants, from funds contributed by the member States, for invest- 
ment projects of a social or economic character (a rather dubious 
distinction being made between the two kinds) in the various asso- 
ciated countries (by the end of 1960 the Fund had entered into com- 
mitments to spend $227 million to cover 239 projects accepted out 
of 372 presented: of this total 78 per cent was for the ex-French 
countries and territories). Its procedure, which has been criticized 
as being too complicated, will need to be made more flexible, and a 
wider range of activities made possible—and again suggestions are 
not lacking. Not least, some form of African participation in the 
running, if not in the financing, of the Fund will be needed. Lastly, 
the new relationship of equality between States finds a natural ex- 
pression in the parliamentary contacts already initiated. 

Whilst the system is still in the melting pot, the prospect of the 
changes to be made has already had two important repercussions 
in Africa. Firstly, the new States, acutely aware of their economic 
dependence, see in the Common Market a source of aid which they 
can accept without fear of political dependence: the Community 
can be trusted, and has succeeded in keeping itself free from any 
taint of neo-colonialism. Secondly, it is acting as a powerful unify- 
ing factor in Africa. The new States (whose total population is only 
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some 47 million in an area exceeding that of Communist China) are 
already aware of the need to co-operate—the President of Togo, for 
example, in his Independence Day speech in April 1960" referred 
to ‘an O.E.E.C. for Africa’—and it is already clear that Common 
Market aid will only be forthcoming if there is an assurance that it 
will be effectively used, as it can only be if there is co-operation and 
joint planning amongst the recipient countries. There can be little 
doubt that the invitation to attend a ministerial conference with the 
E.E.C. States was one of the factors encouraging the twelve States 
which, at a Conference at Yaoundé in April this year, set up 
OAMCE (the Organisation Africano-Malgache de Coopération 
Economique) to organize their future economic co-operation. 


THE ACTIVITY OF THE EUROPEAN PARLIAMENTARY ASSEMBLY 

From the start the European Parliamentary Assembly followed 
closely the development of relations with overseas countries and 
territories, and these have also been the concern of one of its per- 
manent Committees. As early as December 1958 this Committee 
decided in principle to undertake a series of ‘information visits’ to 
the associated areas. In May 1959 the Assembly debated the first of 
a series of detailed and penetrating reports dealing with the institu- 
tional and political, economic, and social aspects of the future Asso- 
ciation. (In keeping with its traditions, concern with the social situa- 
tion in the associated countries, and steps to be taken to improve it, 
has been a permanent feature of the Assembly’s interest.) In Nov- 
ember 1959 the Association was one of the topics on the agenda of 
the annual colloquium at which the Council of Ministers confronts 
the Assembly; and at the close of its debate on the subject on 31 
March 1960 the Assembly passed resolutions calling on the one 
hand for a governmental conference with the new States, and on the 
other for a parliamentary conference; it was from this initiative that 
sprang the conference held this year. Meanwhile a series of infor- 
mation visits—to West Africa and the Belgian territories in July 
1959, to Madagascar and Somalia in 1960, and to the eight ex- 
French States in West Africa in February 1961—served a double 
purpose: on the one hand the members of the E.P.A. Committee 
gained a first-hand knowledge which made their reports to the 
Assembly realistic and valuable, and on the other the parliamen- 
tarians and authorities in the new States were convinced of the 
genuine interest of the Assembly in their problems. 


1 Quoted in Professor van der Lee’s article, op. cit. 
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In June 1960 the President of the European Parliamentary As- 
sembly, Herr Hans Furler, sent a letter to the Presidents of the 
parliamentary assemblies in all the associated States already inde- 
pendent or expected to become independent in the course of the 
year, inviting them to send delegations to take part, on a basis of 
equality with members of E.P.A., in a conference to discuss the 
problems of the Association. By November, the idea having been 
welcomed by almost all the States concerned, the Assembly was 
able to discuss the form the Conference should take, and a prelimi- 
nary meeting took place in Rome on 24-26 January 1961, with a 
limited number of African and Madagascan M.P.s, to decide on the 
agenda and procedure, and a permanent committee was set up. A 
further meeting of sixteen African and sixteen European M.P.s was 
held in Bonn on 3-5 May. At its May session the Assembly debated 
and approved four reports including detailed proposals for the re- 
newal and development of the Association, and these were sent to 
the African Parliaments. 

The Africans, meeting in Ouagadougou (Upper Volta), also made 
full preparations, drawing up four reports of their own, in the pre- 
amble to which they emphasized, significantly, their own unity of 
outlook and their determination to set up an Institute to study the 
problems of their economic development. 

Apart from the detailed recommendations which were agreed 
upon, several things were particularly noteworthy about the Stras- 
bourg Conference. The first was undoubtedly the cordial atmo- 
sphere of the proceedings, and the complete respect for the equali- 
ty of the participants, irrespective of nationality, observed both in 
the procedure and in the attitude of all taking part. A second feature 
was the practical nature of the debates, with a reasonable minimum 
of high-sounding declarations and appeals to general principles, and 
on the contrary a real analysis of the institutional and economic 
problems and suggestions for solving them. Thirdly, there was a 
striking and generally successful effort on the part of the African 
delegates to present a united front, based on what they had agreed 
amongst themselves at Ouagadougou—though there was no hiding 
certain divergences between the OAMCE States and Mali, which, 
as one of its delegates indicated, has chosen a State-controlled 
economy closely resembling that of Guinea and whilst willing to co- 
operate with E.E.C., and with the other African States cannot accept 
any provisions which would involve interference in its internal 
affairs or infringe its neutrality. Lastly, the problem of the economic 

Cc 
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division in Europe and Africa, though not directly debated, was 
constantly present. Herr Furler referred to the possibility of British 
adhesion, and many African speakers emphasized the need to keep 
any Association open to other African States which might wish to 
join: the latent contradiction between the desire to continue the pre- 
ferential system with E.E.C. and to widen the association to include 
other tropical producers was not resolved. 

After five days of debates, in which the differing views and assess- 
ments of priorities on the European side contrasted with the African 
unity, the Conference voted four resolutions dealing with the insti- 
tutional aspects of the Association, the trade aspects, the Develop- 
ment Fund, and technical assistance. The essence of the ideas ex- 
pressed can be summed up as follows: 


The new Convention should provide for a joint Council of Ministers, 
with one Minister from each associated State, for a Parliamentary As- 
sembly meeting once a year, and for a Court of Justice to settle litigation. 
These aims should be achieved by the end of the transitional period. 

Trade between the associated countries and E.E.C. should be intensi- 
fied. The E.E.C. countries should rapidly abolish all internal taxation on 
the consumption of the products of the associated countries; present 


margins of tariff preference should be maintained according to the letter 
and spirit of the Rome Treaty and no reduction in the common external 
tariff on the products of the overseas States should be made without con- 
sulting them and without granting compensatory advantages; the asso- 
ciated countries should receive priority in the event of increased con- 
sumption in E.E.C. member States. 

A stabilization system should be set up for commodity prices within 
the Association; and there should also be guaranteed markets and sup- 

rt prices for tropical products ; stock-piling of tropical products should 

financed; and E.E.C. should co-operate over economic planning. 

The Development Fund (to be called the Joint Development Fund) 
should be run on an equal footing, with more flexible regulations for 
approving or rejecting projects, bigger resources, and a greater range of 
activity, including medium- and long-term loans and guarantees, 

Technical co-operation and assistance, leaving the initiative to the 
associated countries, should cover pre-investment studies, teaching (both 
training on the spot and scholarships), training of essential personnel, 
and cultural co-operation (including annual quotas of African students in 
the future European university). 

A Eurafrican-Madagascan Development Institute should be set up. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE ASSOCIATION 
The recommendations of the Eurafrican Parliamentary Confer- 
ence will serve merely as a useful guide to the Governments and to 
the E.E.C. Commission, which is now working out both immediate 
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practical measures for the temporary adaptation of the Association 
and the outlines of the new Convention. The Commission, like the 
Assembly, has had continual direct contact with the associated 
States: its officials have travelled widely, and so has M. Lemaignen 
himself: the Commission has often received delegations from the 
various associated States, and a number of African stagiatres (train- 
ees) have worked in Brussels. In June the Commission sent the 
Council a first Memorandum on the subject, and it is due to submit 
a detailed plan in the autumn. 

The most important aspect of the Commission’s plans, as so far 
revealed, concerns trade between E.E.C. and the associated coun- 
tries. The policy envisaged is three-sided, involving the setting up 
of a free trade area, certain specific forms of aid for tropical pro- 
ducts, and steps to expand trade. The creation of a free trade area 
would mean that the member countries of E.E.C. applied to trade 
with the associated countries the same system as to trade amongst 
themselves: in addition, the Commission is proposing a special 
speeding-up of the tariff reductions and abolition of quotas and a 
quicker rapprochement to the common external tariff for a certain 
number of products (coffee, cacao, tea, tropical wood, bananas, 
cloves). The member countries should bring to an end, by 1 January 
1963, their quota restrictions on imports from other member coun- 
tries or associated countries (but an extension of a year would be 
granted for French coffee and banana imports, and of six years for 
Italian restrictions protecting the economy of Somalia). The asso- 
ciated countries would remain free to set their own tariffs vis-a-vis 
third countries, and to take particular measures to further their 
economic development. 

To compensate for the loss of their special position in the metro- 
politan markets, there would be special aid for tropical products, in 
the form of cyclical loans, price stabilization measures, and direct 
aid (financed by E.E.C. contributions or by levies on E.E.C. im- 
ports) for products not competing with Community production; 
allowance will be made in the common agricultural policy for the 
interests of those products which do compete (sugar, rice, tobacco, 
and oil-bearing products). The sum of aid to be given would be set 
annually by the E.E.C. Council of Ministers, and has been esti- 
mated at $20 million per annum for coffee, $7 -5 million for bananas, 
and $4 million for cotton. 

There would also be a Joint Production Fund (Caisse) which 
would finance development studies (intended to set the agricultural 
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economies of the associated countries on a sounder footing) and also 
any direct or indirect aid to producers. It would have available some 
$50 million, plus a further $50 million from the Development Fund 
for anti-trade cycle operations. 

Lastly, the Commission would hope to see trade in tropical pro- 
ducts encouraged, above all by a 50 per cent reduction in the c.e.t. 
duties on cacao, unroasted coffee, and bananas (bringing them down 
respectively to 5-8 and 10 per cent). As far as can be judged from 
the views expressed in Strasbourg, this would not in itself be a 
popular measure, but the Commission would propose to compen- 
sate for it firstly by the reduction of taxation on consumption of 
coffee and cacao by 50 per cent on 1 January 1963 and its abolition 
on 1 January 1965, and secondly by changes in the tariff quota regu- 
lations for unroasted coffee and bananas. 

The E.E.C. Commission’s plans for the Development Fund in- 
clude an extension of the scope of its activities to cover the granting 
of medium- and long-term loans, according to normal banking cri- 
teria, as well as gifts. In the technical field the Commission proposes 
increased efforts in the field of education and training, and it has 


just drawn up an expanded programme of scholarships and study 
grants for 1962. : 


VIEWS OF THE MEMBER STATES 

The Commission’s proposals, when finally elaborated, will have 
to be approved by the member States, and their passage is unlikely 
to be an easy one, for the Council debates will as usual be a search 
for a Community compromise between conflicting national inter- 
ests. Indeed, the Federal German Government has already strongly 
criticized, in a Note of 30 July to the Permanent Representatives in 
Brussels (who prepare the Council’s decisions), the Commission’s 
proposals on the stabilization of commodity prices, which it feels 
will discourage tropical producers from trying to widen the basis of 
their economies, hitherto dependent on one major commodity. 

Before they come to take any decisions, the member States will 
have had occasion to learn in detail the wishes of the associated 
countries. The idea of a diplomatic conference, launched by the 
Assembly in March 1960, was taken up by several of the new States, 
and backed by the French Government, and in February 1961 invi- 
tations were issued. A preliminary meeting took place in Brussels 
on 1-3 June 1961, with the Six represented by their Permanent 
Representatives with the Communities, and sixteen African States 
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by Ambassadors or Ministers. Officialiy limited to a first exchange 
of views, the meeting dealt with the practical problems of speeding 
up the operation of the Development Fund in its present form, the 
drawing up of programmes of economic development, and the de- 
tails of the special customs acceleration which forms part of the 
Commission’s proposals. A further meeting, due to take place on 
11-12 July, was postponed as the Council of Ministers was not to 
discuss the policy of the Community until later in the month, and 
the Six did not want to meet the Africans without definite proposals 
to make. The Conference at ministerial level with the associated 
countries was due to be held in September but may be postponed. 

Whilst there is clearly much still to be decided—and indeed it 
may prove hard to solve all the problems in the relatively short time 
before the present Convention expires—it is already possible to 
sketch in the form of Association that will link the European Eco- 
nomic Community with at least fifteen independent States in Africa, 
and with Madagascar. It will be based on a series of parallel and 
similar bilateral agreements between E.E.C. and the African States, 
and will take the form of a free trade area. Decisions will be taken 
by a Council of Ministers, in which the E.E.C. Commission (or the 
single Executive of the Communities) will be represented. There 
will also be regular parliamentary meetings, and possibly a Court of 
Justice. 

Its main features will be a Joint Producers’ Fund or similar insti- 
tution intended to help to stabilize the export earnings of the asso- 
ciated countries and contribute to their efforts to diversify their 
economies, a Joint Investment Fund giving economic aid and loans, 
and wide-ranging technical assistance schemes. The European Coal 
and Steel Community is likely also to be associated (E.C.S.C. has 
already financed prospecting for iron ore in several territories, and 
its wish to co-operate was expressed on behalf of the High Authority 
at the Strasbourg Conference), and also Euratom, which should be 
able to give invaluable aid to countries for which a lack of traditional 
fuel resources will make nuclear power an economic proposition. 

Although, as was stated at the March session of the Economic 
Commission for Africa,’ the creation of E.E.C. and of E.F.T.A. 
seems not to have had any effect so far on the trade of the African 
countries, a solution to the problem of the two preferential systems 
will have to be found, and is indeed a prior condition of Britain’s 
adherence, in view of her Commonwealth commitments. A recent 

1 See The World Today, July 1961, p. 302. 
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British Government Memorandum to the E.E.C. Commission on 
the subject (30 June 1961) has received only an interim reply on 
the ground that the question has to be seen in the wider context. 

Of the possible solutions, an ‘exchange’ of preferences—exten- 
sion of Commonwealth preference on tropical products to the asso- 
ciated countries, and of E.E.C. preferences to Ghana, Nigeria, and 
Sierra Leone—can be ruled out since it would amount to discrimi- 
nation against the sole remaining group of tropical producers, the 
Latin American countries, and would be indefensible in G.A.T.T. 
As has been suggested by Mr Kitzinger, the best solution might 
be for both Britain and E.E.C. to abolish all duties on tropical pro- 
ducts from whatever source: this is likely to be acceptable to the 
associated countries—who would thus lose their preference—only 
if all industrial countries acted in unison and if a reduction of inter- 
nal taxation on consumption ensured that it was not rendered in- 
effective. A U.K.—E.E.C. agreement would be likely to give added 
stimulus to the schemes for commodity price stabilization on a 
wider plane (perhaps under the auspices of D.A.G., the Develop- 
ment Assistance Group)—though such schemes have hitherto 
proved unfruitful. 

What effect a healing of the split in Europe would have on rela- 
tions between the Commonwealth countries and the African coun- 
tries associated with E.E.C. is difficult to foresee. Whilst the present 
division has not prevented the purely formal link-up between 
Ghana, Guinea, and Mali, the language barrier, lack of communica- 
tions, and the absence of any established trade links between the 
two Africas are formidable practical obstacles. Nigeria, one of the 
richest and most advanced of the African countries, cannot be ex- 
pected to be enthusiastic about economic ties with the economically 
feeble States of the French Community. The division between the 
Six and the Seven in Europe is an expensive economic luxury, which 
can be ended at will: the deep and wide gap between the French- 
orientated and British-orientated economies in Africa is a legacy 
which it will take the Africans some considerable time to overcome. 

It is thus not clear whether British adherence as a full member of 
E.E.C. would result in the creation of an even bigger free trade area 
embracing the enlarged E.E.C. (and its European associates) and all 
the African countries in the two preferential systems—a move 
which, as has been suggested, would not be well received in the 
rest of the world. Some parts of both schemes might have to be 

1 See ‘Britain and the Common Market’, in The World Today, June 1961, p. 251. 
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absorbed into a wider plan—but there is no reason to think E.E.C. 
would abandon the whole idea of a Eurafrican association. Britain 
would therefore have to choose in what way to be associated with it. 
In the meantime the Community goes ahead with elaborating its 
scheme, and once again (as in other fields—agriculture in particular) 
an early declaration of her intention to adhere to the Common 
Market might enable Britain to have a say in the making of the new 
policy before it has been finally settled amongst the Six. Inevitably, 
in view both of her commitments in other parts of Africa and of her 
experience in the fields of aid and co-operation, she would have an 
important role to play in this new venture in co-operation between 
the two continents. 
J. R. LAMBERT 


Too Many Foreigners in Switzerland 


THREE years ago’ a six-year fiscal programme was put through in 
Switzerland whereby direct taxes imposed by the Bund, or federal 
authority, were made palatable by reductions in the rates and inci- 
dence of taxation. At the time it was believed that the near future 
would see prosperity contract so that this spportunity of lowering 
taxation would be unlikely to recur. Since then, however, prosperity 
has continued to grow indomitably, thanks above all to the impor- 
tation of foreign labour, the availability of which has hitherto acted 
as a notable check upon inflation. In fact in June 1961 over 20 per 
cent of the total labour force in Switzerland—over half a million out 
of 24 million—was non-Swiss. 

It is true to say that building and work on the land and in the 
hotels are performed almost exclusively by foreign workers, still 
mainly Italians. Among the vineyards of the Canton de Vaud one 
finds that the peasant owners are left with nothing but Italian labour 
because the younger generatior has deserted to industry and the 
towns. In German-speaking Switzerland it is not very different. The 
number of properties has often been reduced in recent years and the 
work rationalized, but the summer’s tasks on the land require the 
labourer from abroad. A train from Milan to Ziirich in June seems 


. See ‘Democratic Vicissitudes in Switzerland’, in The World Today, October 
1955. 
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to drop an Italian worker or so at every stop from the Gotthard 
tunnel northwards. Down on the Italian-Swiss frontier at Brissago 
Italian building labour streams in in car-loads or on motor-bicycles 
every morning for the day. Italian is the language to use to one’s 
waiter or chambermaid in any Swiss hotel if it is important to estab- 
lish real contact. 

It is something of a cherished myth among the Swiss themselves 
that the foreign workers form only a seasonal invading army to fill 
temporary gaps in farming, building, and the business of serving 
the tourist. One is constantly told that they come with work permits 
only for six or nine months—at most for twelve—without their 
families, and then go back home. It is true that the Swiss Cantonal 
authorities who issue labour permits have hitherto thought in these 
terms, and to a great extent the permits have been of this kind. 
Indeed in January 1961 the Cantonal authority of Geneva, which 
had been less exclusive, decided to join the rest and refuse to foreign 
workers in general the right to bring their families with them: the 
fact was that housing was still so short in Geneva that poor foreign 
families had been accommodated in conditions which had become 
notorious. 

If, however, after hearing the claim that the foreigners are only 
seasonal workers or Grenzgdnger (people working across a frontier), 
one examines the statistics published by the Swiss Federal Office 
for Industry and Labour (Bundesamt fiir Industrie, Gewerbe und 
Arbeit, B.1.G.A. for short), one finds that the number of short-term 
foreign workers in two or three of Switzerland’s leading skilled in- 
dustries has steadily increased in the last couple of years, regardless 
of the season. The numbers of foreigners with short-term permits 
engaged in various branches of industry over the past two years 
were as follows: 

Metal and Watch- and 

Textiles Clothing Machine Fewel-making 
Aug. 1959 17,421 21,216 50,240 1,098 
Feb. 1960 19,496 23,054 52,778 1,556 


Aug. 1960 23,906 26,434 66,460 2,753 
Feb. 1961 25,462 28,124 77,366 3,998 


The high figures for foreigners employed in the important metal 
and machine industry are especially remarkable, while it is interest- 
ing to note that even in the characteristically Swiss craft of watch- 
and jewel-making a similar tendency appears to be at work. The 
majority of the foreign workers in every case were Italians. 

Since all these figures, supplied every six months by the B.1.G.A., 
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include only those foreign workers with temporary permits, they 
offer a serious understatement. It is estimated that there may be 
up to 100,000 foreigners in Switzerland (an exact figure based on 
last year’s census should become available some time soon) who 
have received permission to settle in the country; these are people 
who cannot apply for Swiss nationality until they have resided in 
Switzerland for five to ten years, according to agreements with the 
countries of their origin; they are often specialists and have usually 
been allowed to import their families after a year or so. According 
to the statistics published by the federation of employers in the 
Swiss machine and metal industry for the year 1960, it emerges 
that at the end of last year 25 per cent of their employees were 
foreign; of this 25 per cent, 67 per cent were Italian and 17 per cent 
German. (Three years earlier, at the end of 1957, there had been 
60 per cent Italian and 26 per cent German.) At the end of 1960, 
48 per cent of the foreign metal-workers had been at work in the 
industry for less than one year, though the same people might of 
course have worked in Switzerland much longer. In fact during 
1960, 12,000 more workers were engaged in the machine and metal 
industry, but since 1,000 Swiss workers dropped out, mostly moving 
up into the engineer or manager category, this meant that 13,000 
more foreign workers were taken on. The increase was partly ac- 
counted for by an hour’s reduction in May 1960 in the working 
week in this as in some other industries. Among the office-workers, 
engineers, designers, and managers, also, 20 per cent were foreign, 
the majority of the foreigners in this case being German—in view 
of the common language it is not altogether surprising to find a pre- 
ponderance of Germans among the foreigners, but rather that only 
80 per cent of this category should be Swiss. 

While the average Swiss citizen overlooks the growing depen- 
dence of his major industries upon foreigners, and the effect which 
this is having upon the supply of unskilled foreign labour, he prefers 
to complain about Ueberfremdung—too many foreigners—among 
recent purchasers of Swiss land. It is now about three years since 
a popular outcry, echoed in the press, began against the foreigners 
who were said to be buying up the Italian-speaking Canton of the 
Ticino; it was believed that they were predominantly Germans from 
the Federal Republic. Precise information about this is elusive, but 
there seems little doubt that West German buying has not been on 


1 See 55th Annual Report of the Arbeitgeberverband Schweizerischer Maschinen- 
und Metall-Industrieller. 
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so great a scale as the buying of property here by Italian citizens. 
The latter have invested on a considerable scale in villas and blocks 
of flats in the Ticino, as well as in acquiring villas in the Engadine 
and other Swiss districts famous for their natural beauty; Italian 
investment in Switzerland has several times augmented after Com- 
munist electoral successes in Italy. The West German invaders tend 
to concentrate in or near Ascona, just south of Locarno on Lago 
Maggiore, a place which has been known as the ‘new Berlin’ for 
many years. But Ticinese peasants have mostly sold their land since 
the war not to foreigners, but to German-speaking Swiss. This 
process has gathered momentum with the growth of Swiss pros- 
perity which, in the Ticino particularly, challenges a peasant way 
of life; while the younger generation is drawn away into industry, 
the older peasants have pocketed good money for poor land. It is the 
German-Swiss who have long been responsible for developing the 
Ticino: it is they who endanger its itakianita by their purchases and 
the staff they import. 

In the Canton of Geneva much indignation has been generated 
against American acquisitions of property in the last three years. In 
the main these have served for the installation of administrative, not 
productive, organizations concerned with the American interest in 
the integration of Europe. In reply to complaints from the local 
metallurgical industry about overcrowding in Geneva, the Cantonal 
authorities stated early last June that there were only eighty-nine 
foreign companies of any significance in the city of Geneva, and 
that these employed only 2,200 people of whom 1,350 were Swiss 
and 200 American.' In the whole of Switzerland there appear to be 
over 400 American holding companies.* They do not compete with 
the Swiss or occupy a noticeable expanse of Swiss territory, but by 
paying higher salaries and providing lavish living-quarters they add 
to inflationary pressure. Their influence may be illustrated by the 
fact that U.N. officials in Geneva, who until recently seemed privi- 
leged people, now find themselves living at a secondary level. 

Measures to curtail foreign acquisition of landed and other pro- 
perty in Switzerland have been under consideration since 1959; they 
have been difficult to frame, partly on account of the many Swiss 
with property abroad. On 1 April 1961 a Swiss Federal decision 
came into force according to which people living outside Switzer- 
land are obliged to obtain the consent of the local Cantonal authority 


1 La Tribune de Genéve, 6 June 1961. 
® Bulletin of the Swiss Bank Corporation for June 1961. 
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before they may buy Swiss land. Their applicetion must be refused 
if the land they want is near some important military position, but 
cannot be refused if they are the direct descendants of former owners 
or if they wish to build a factory. The last point, in particular, was 
necessary on account of the number of Swiss who own, or hope to 
construct, factories in other countries. 

The matter of foreign investment in Switzerland is closely related 
to that of the acquisition of land by people from abroad. It is even 
more difficult to handle, partly on account of the large amount of 
Swiss capital invested abroad, an amount which hitherto has prob- 
ably far exceeded that of foreign capital invested in Switzerland. 

The new wave of prosperity was bound to attract increased for- 
eign investment from 1958 onwards. The first measure of defence 
was to attempt to identify the foreign investor. In order to do this 
the Aluminium Company of Chippis in the Valais converted its 
bearer into registered shares in January 1959, and in that same year 
Nestlé Alimentana Ltd raised capital by an issue of registered 
shares. During 1960 the great machine firm of Brown, Boveri of 
Baden, the Swiss Locomotive and Machine Works of Winterthur, 
and the Bally shoe concern of Ziirich did the same sort of thing. 
This made it possible for these firms to refuse shares to foreigners. 

Notwithstanding these beginnings there was, between 12 July and 
4 August 1960, an influx of over $2 million worth of foreign capital 
into Switzerland, and by the middle of August 1960 the banks were 
discussing what action they should take. It was at first the Swiss 
National Bank which made a so-called gentlemen’s agreement with 
the ‘Big Three’ banks: in this the other Swiss banks subsequently | 
acquiesced. It was agreed that three months’ notice of withdrawal 
should be required and a bankers’ commission of $ per cent charged 
on money brought into Switzerland for a very short time. 

No one is prepared to say how effectual this agreement may have 
been: it seems that some foreign investors were willing to be penal- 
ized because they believed that the value of the Swiss currency, like 
that of the Deutschemark, was likely to be increased. In any case the 
continuing boom in Switzerland and the weakness of sterling have 
again increased foreign investment during this year and especially 
in March. There is no doubt that the Swiss economy is now ‘over- 
heated’: too much capital invested, notably in building, and clear 
signs of a shortage of labour are creating a now irresistibly inflation- 
ary situation. Owing to Swiss investments abroad and the tourist 
industry, Switzerland normally expects a deficit in her foreign trade, 
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but the adverse balance had by the end of May this year grown to 
quite unprecedented dimensions which help to aggravate the whole 
position.’ It looks as if the Swiss are importing some of the manu- 
factured goods they no longer have the labour to produce. 

Already various Swiss commentators have lamented that their 
nation is becoming a Herrenvolk unwilling, perhaps soon unable, to 
do work that soils the hands. Such a state of affairs is the very nega- 
tion of the Swiss tradition, and, it is added, in the long run master- 
races always come to a bad end. If the flow of foreign labour to 
Switzerland should dry up, people wonder how the land would be 
cultivated, the wine-harvest brought in, the tourist industry con- 
tinued, the patients nursed in the hospitals—one is reminded a 
little of our own lesser independence upon West Indian and Irish 
labour. 

A shortage of foreign labour is no longer a mere hypothesis: the 
flow began to diminish last year. In the first place industrial develop- 
ment in northern Italy notably reduced the number of unemployed 
Italians. In the second the German Federal Republic began to draw 
off Italian workmen. If Western Germany was further from home, 
the German employers offered accommodation for the workers with 
their families. The deflection of Italians to Western Germany was 
further encouraged by Italian and West German membership of the 
Common Market within which, by 1970, labour is to circulate freely, 
regardless of internal frontiers. Against such pressure an E.F.T.A. 
country like Switzerland is at a disadvantage. Within Switzerland 
it has become noticeable that foreign workers—again mainly Ita- 
lians—are beginning to exchange unskilled labour on the land for 
better-paid work in the factories. 

In reply to this development the Swiss federal authorities are 
looking further afield. On 2 March 1961 they made an agreement 
with the Spanish Government which has increased the flow of 
Spanish labour into Switzerland, and quite a number of Greek 
workers and a few Turks have arrived. The federal authorities, as 
well as many Swiss employers, are trying to influence the Cantonal 
authorities to change their policy and allow more Italians to bring 
their families with them. While Geneva has felt itself compelled by 
its housing shortage to move in the opposite direction, the building 
boom has bridged the housing gap in other Cantons, and a few em- 


1 See a circular letter from the Swiss National Bank to the other banks in June 
1961, discussed in the Neue Fea Zeitung, 28 June 1961. See also ‘Betracht- 
ungen zur Konjunkturlage’, tbid., 9 July 1961. 
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ployers have begun to build hostels for the foreign workers they 
wish to employ. 

This whole situation has created a series of problems which are 
particularly grave for a small and heterogeneous multi-lingual so- 
ciety with a political system peculiar to itself. In the eighteenth 
century Swiss society was static and inbred; its decadence was des- 
troyed by the French invasion of 1798. In the early years of the 
twentieth century just before the first World War, on the other hand, 
a liberal attitude towards foreign residents had allowed a discon- 
certing number of them to settle in Switzerland. Today, if over 20 
per cent of the labour force is foreign, this only makes about 12 per 
cent of the whole population, whereas in 1914 15 +4 per cent of the 
whole population was foreign. The majority of these foreigners were 
citizens of the German Empire who showed no intention of becom- 
ing Swiss: on the contrary, their attitude was often more like that 
of conquering heroes preparing the way for Switzerland to be ab- 
sorbed into the Hohenzollern Reich. The recollection of the Veber- 
fremdung of those days, particularly in Ziirich, is still alive. It is 
fortified by memories of the period, a generation later, when Fascist 
Italy frankly coveted the Ticino and the Nazis often referred to Gau 
Schweiz. Between the wars the economic depression sent foreign 
workers back to their homes, but the political ambition of Hitler 
and Mussolini caused the organization of the Germans and Italians 
who yet contrived to live in Switzerland into fifth columns which 
threatened the country’s political survival. 

Recollections of the ’thirties go far to explain the shortsighted 
attitude of the Cantonal authorities and of many individuals who 
support their policy by treating foreign workers as outsiders: it is 
easy to do this by insisting upon speaking local German dialects 
which are hard for foreigners to understand or to learn. The largely 
mistaken outcry against the buying of land from peasants in the 
Ticino can best be understood against the inter-war background. 
But as the eminent jurist, Professor Hans Huber, wrote in the Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung last March, ‘Do we not tend to revenge ourselves 
on Ascona for what we ourselves are unable to do in the factories, 
the hotels, the bakeries and butcheries, in the building trade and 
agriculture of the whole country?’ Moreover, at the back of many 
Swiss minds there lurks the thought of a third World War and a 
third exodus of resident foreigners, so why should one bother to 
look further ahead? 


A country with, say, 50 million inhabitants who speak the same 
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language can absorb some hundreds of thousands of foreigners, but 
the problem of assimilation is far harder for Switzerland. According 
to the census figures of 1960 her population was not yet up to 54 
million. Although three-quarters of the population is German- 
Swiss, it would be misleading to describe Switzerland as a German- 
Swiss State with a large French-speaking and a small Italian- 
speaking minority: it is more of a United Kingdom. Races, lan- 
guages, religions are precariously balanced through the relationship 
of the Cantons. So precarious was the balance earlier in the century 
that many would say that only her neutrality prevented Switzerland 
from falling apart during the first World War. It is symptomatic of 
the present state of affairs that quite well-informed Swiss people 
have a way of deploring the influx of Italian workers because, as 
they tell one, the Italians are giving Ziirich and Geneva, the cities 
of Zwingli and Calvin, a Roman Catholic majority. This is quite 
untrue since very few of the Italians have become Swiss citizens. 
The proportion of Catholic citizens in Ziirich has increased thanks 
to the incursion mainly of German-Swiss Catholics from the moun- 
tain Cantons such as Uri and Schwyz. It appears probable that the 
majority of the citizens of Geneva is by now Roman Catholic, mainly 
on account of the arrivai of French-speaking Swiss from Fribourg 
and the Valais. But Geneva, with a majority of foreign students at 
its university, is an international phenomenon from which no Swiss 
conclusions can be drawn. 

Apart from common interests, the forces which hold the Swiss 
together are relatively obscure—the principle of international neu- 
trality, possibly the federal principle, and certainly that of the direct 
sovereignty of the people exercised through the Referendum and 
the Initiative.’ It is more difficult for Switzerland to assimilate 
foreigners into the sovereign people than it is for a parliamentary 
democracy to absorb foreigners into the body of its electors. The 
Swiss like to speak of themselves as a Willensnation (a nation because 
it wishes to be one—but are not all nations defined as such?), and 
they insist that Swiss civilization, with no language of its own, is 
political rather than literary. Indeed, even in Switzerland it is a 
matter for dispute whether a Swiss literature exists: are not Max 
Frisch and Friedrich Diirrenmatt, it is often asked, essentially Ger- 
man writers rather than Swiss? It is clearly easier for France or the 
United States to assimilate outsiders than it is for multi-lingual 


1 These vital provisions of the Swiss Constitution are described in ‘Democratic 
Vicissitudes in Switzerland’, in The World Today, October 1958, p. 453. 
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Switzerland. In the case of her neighbours there is a tug in each 
direction, but the Swiss assimilation of Germans, French, and 
Italians is a process which at least does not start from scratch. 

In the present situation most Swiss employers—they have an in- 
terest in doing so but may nonetheless be right—recommend a more 
hospitable approach to foreign workers: they favour the acceptance 
of foreigners by absorbing a fair number of them into the Swiss way 
of life. The federal authorities have relatively little to say in the 
matter, while it has been seen that the Cantonal authorities tend to 
hold back, partly on account of old suspicions. There is, however, 
only one recent case on record of the formation of a Communist cell 
by Italian workers in Switzerland, and it proved simple enough to 
expel the men concerned. It should be added that the Swiss police 
have powers to expel any foreigner, including one who owns pro- 
perty in Switzerland. Interestingly enough—for they have often 
collided over other issues—the Swiss trade unions are on the side 
of the Cantons against the employers, for they regret the extent of 
foreign labour in Switzerland as having restricted the increase of 
wages. Trade union leaders blame the employers for over-invest- 
ment (Swiss entrepreneurs plough back their profits more than ours 
do) and thus for the ‘overheated’ economy of the country. 

Ultimately the question which disturbs the political leaders of 
Switzerland when they contemplate the various aspects of Ueber- 
fremdung is, should one accept the present drive, enrol more workers 
from wherever one can, and allow Switzerland to be integrated into 
a highly industrialized Europe? Or should one hold back, put the 
brake on further development, try to absorb a part of the foreigners 
politically, and remain something different and apart? Here the long- 
drawn-out argument of Common Market versus E.F.T.A. comes to 
the surface again. Cynics may be heard to say that Switzerland will, 
as usual, do the same as the rest of Europe with twenty years’ delay. 
The election in June of Hans Schaffner as a new Bundesrat or 
Federal Councillor to succeed Max Petitpierre did honour to a 
champion of E.F.T.A.: Monsieur Petitpierre’s last official speech, 
however, made an unexpected concession over sovereignty to the 
principles of the Common Market. At all events the reduced avail- 
ability of foreign labour may provide an automatic and salutary 
limitation to Swiss economic expansion. 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 
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